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FOREWORD: 


Those  who  have  given  of  their  ideas  and  labors  to  acbkoe  the  new  Exposition 
called  A  Century  of  Progress  are  glad  for  the  publication  of  such  a  book  as 
this.  They  realize  that  within  a  few  short  months  the  buildings  which  are  shown 
herein  will  have  been  removed  and  the  beautiful  area  at  the  front  door  of 
Chicago  restored  to  its  permanent  uses  as  a  public  park.  After  that  the 
Exposition  must  live  in  the  memories  of  men.  Such  views  as  these,  carrying 
the  color  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  Exposition,  will  serve  not  only  to  stimu- 
late memory  but  to  keep  it  close  to  the  realities  of  our  Exposition. 
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You  will  hardly  come  upon  your  first  view  within  the  pages 
of  this  book  without  realizing  that  you  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  something  altogether  new,  something  new 
and  at  variance  with  the  traditions  of  other  days.  If  you  are 
like  most  of  us,  you  will  wonder  if  the  future  is  to  look  like 
this,  and,  if  it  does,  what  your  place  is  to  be  in  it. 

That  first  impression  heightens  as  one  grows  better 
acquainted  with  A  Century  of  Progress.  The  architecture 
of  the  buildings,  their  vivid  coloring,  their  unusual  illumi- 
nation, are  not  stranger  outside  than  the  exhibits  inside  the 
buildings.  The  entire  project  is  new.  Chicago  is  a  young 
city,  in  the  celebration  of  her  centennial,  in  the  manner  of 
youth,  she  has  turned  her  thought  toward  the  tomorrow  of 
humanity  rather  than  back  upon  its  yesterday. 

What  will  life  be  like  in  the  second  century  of  Chicago? 
Any  of  us  might  tell,  if  we  could  know  what  humanity  will 
want  it  to  be.  Humanity  now  writes  its  own  prescription. 
Would  it  like  a  room  lighted  without  shadows?  Electricity 
is  ready  to  provide  such  a  room.  Would  it  like  a  synthetic 
material  made  out  of  waste,  in  lieu  of  silk  wound  from 
cocoons,  or  cotton  grown  in  the  fields?  Chemistry  is  ready 
to  supply  it.  Would  it  like  a  new  method  of  building  a 
house,  a  new  protection  against  fire,  a  new  knowledge  of 
the  hidden  villages  of  the  jungle,  a  new  contact  with  great 
personalities?  Any  of  these  can  be  had  whenever  humanity 
desires  them  strongly  enough  to  exact  the  answer  from 
science.  I  write  literally,  not  figuratively,  when  I  say  that 
for  the  new  century  humanity  has  only  to  voice  its  desires 
and  the  resourcefulness  of  its  servants  of  science  will  gratify 

them. 

President  Dawes  and  his  advisers  did  not  realize  all  oi 
this  when  they  began  their  preparation  for  the  second  great 
exposition  in  Chicago.  The  realization  of  it  came  to  them 
stage  by  stage.  They  proposed  at  one  time  that  the  electrical 
exhibits  should  be  made  ready  for  display  a  year  or  two 
ahead  of  time,  but  they  learned  that  any  exhibits  in  the 


field  of  applied  electri<  it)  which  were  made  ready  in  1931 
would  be  out  of  date  in  1933. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  age  of  electrical  revolution.  Probably 
its  overturn  of  life  will  prove  as  great  as  that  ol  the  indus- 
trial revolution  of  100  years  ea  !<"  electricity  has  had 
one  consequence  which  none  of  us  at  first  compreh 
it  has  made  energy  distributable.  The  old  «  urrents  ol  1 
pouring  humanity  into  single  centers  in  our  cities,  have 
begun  to  turn  backward  in  reverse.  Our  cities  ol  l  ow 
will  spread  over  unprecedented  areas,  and  our  people  will 
move  away  from  the  old  hot,  swi  t  slums  into 
the  sweeter  air  and  better  health  of  suburban  ar< 

Nor  is  electru  ity  the  only  primary  agenl  in  this  change. 
Chemistry  is  affecting  life  similarly,  [ntelli  '  rowing 

through  popular  education,  th  distribution  of  prill 

matter,  the  hearing  of  addresses  and  courses  of  study  over 

the  radio,  and  thl   sta)  «1  I ie  travi  I  which  we  all  enjoy 

by  looking  at  motion  pictures  with  sound  and  color. 

In  the  new  architecture  of  the  expo  si  tion  of  1933  this  idea 
is  lifted  up  for  us  all  to  see.  It  is  the  outward  form  of  the 
transformation  oi  life  through  the  help  of  science.  While  we 
look,  we  question  which  is  to  proi  '  ('ss> 

that  which  is  behind  us  or  that  which  is  opening  us. 

A  Century  of  Progress  is  an  attempl  upon  the  part  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  to  assist  the  world  in  mal  ( >ur 

city  would  celebrate  its  centennial  by  making  the  world 
grateful  for  a  service  unselfishly  rendered,  not  by  calling  the 
world  to  come  and  see  how  great  we  have  grown  to  be.  The 
service  we  would  render  would  be  one  of  interpretation 
( !hi<  ago  is  saying  in  A  Century  of  Prop 

"Science  has  made  these  new  uses  available  unto  you. 
Do  you  want  them?" 

•  Among  the  new  uses  thus  provided  by  science  are  new 
methods  of  construction,  and  it  is  these  new  methods  of 
construction  which  have  mainly  given  character  to  the 
views  whi(  li  are  in  this  book.  Eighl  eminent  ari  hitects  were 


! 


employed.  Most  of  them  were  men  who  had  attained 
recognition  around  the  world  for  the  beauty  of  buildings 
designed  in  the  more  familiar,  more  classical  manner. 

Had  it  suited  the  distinctive  theme  of  A  Century  of 
Progress  or  fitted  at  all  with  the  youth  and  vigor  of  Chicago, 
these  men  could  have  designed  another  Exposition  like  that 
of  1893,  another  Court  of  Honor,  another  series  of  buildings 
with  columns  and  pediments.  But  if  they  had  done  that, 
they  would  have  been  imitating  a  type  of  construction 
which  has  been  long  superseded  in  America.  Greek  archi- 
tecture is  beauty  wrought  out  of  the  laying  of  one  stone  on 
another.  To  our  eight  architects  it  was  an  illogical  thing, 
even  a  false  thing,  to  pretend  that  for  the  new  World's  Fair 
these  buildings  were  to  be  made  in  any  such  fashion. 

The    architectural    commission   had   hardly    assembled 
when  one  of  its  members  observed,  "In  our  main  buildings 
we  cannot  have  any  windows."  What  he  meant  was  that 
the  department  stores  have  taught  us  that  if  we  would  dis- 
play goods  or  World's  Fair  exhibits,  we  must  control  the 
light  which  shines  upon  them.  The  architect  of  the  Field 
Museum  Building  was  Daniel  Burnham,  dominant  figure 
in   the   Exposition  of  1893,   and  when  he  designed   that 
beautiful  Greek  structure  he  provided  for  several  scores  of 
large  windows.  Today  all  those  windows  are  boarded  shut, 
because  the  Field  Museum  has  learned,  like  the  department 
stores,  that  it  must  have  a  light  which  it  can  control.  The 
result  is  that  the  huge  structures  of  A  Century  of  Progress, 
one  of  them  nearly  three  city  blocks  long,  were  designed 
without  windows,  so  that  ii  their  long  reaches  were  to  be 
broken  agreeably  to  the  eye  it  must  be  by  some  form  of 
architectural  adornment. 

At  first  the  architects  were  going  to  make  their  designs  a 
reflection  of  nothing  but  the  uses  of  the  buildings.  But 
shortly  we  found  that  they  were  as  subject  to  the  love  of 
adornment  as  any  of  us,  and  that  they  were  breaking  their 
spaces  with  changes  in  form  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
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the  use  and  could  have  no  other  value  but  that  of  orna- 
ment. Even  here  they  would  not  be  like  the  Greeks,  how- 
ever: they  made  their  ornamentation  simple,  plain,  and  so 
they  thought,  original  and  new. 

•  One  of  the  needs  of  American  life,  argued  these  men,  was 
the  free  use  of  color.  The  tendency  among  us  has  been  to 
make  our  barns  red  and  our  houses  white.  Wherefore  on 
these  broad  spaces  of  buildings,  as  they  are  depicted  in  the 
pages  that  follow,  one  sees  yellow  as  bright  as  buttercups, 
blue  as  deep  as  the  sky,  red  as  flaming  as  fire,  green  as 
green  as  the  new  leaves  in  the  forest  in  springtime. 

Here  is  an  effect  to  be  enlarged  when  the  evening  falls. 
In  no  other  thing  has  the  latter  half  of  the  century  brought 
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us  more  progress  than  in  the  lighting  of  the  darkne 
Mr.  Edison  himself  came  to  the  Exposition  in  1893  to  make 
sure  that  his  incandescent  bulbs  would  really  work,  because 
that  was  the  most  important  installation  that  had  been 
made  up  to  that  time.  Today,  in  Chicago  we  have  nine 
firms,  each  of  them  using  more  electric  current  than  tht 
whole  city  of  Chicago  plus  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition in  1893. 

Electricity  has  found  new  possibilities  in  this  larger  usi 
Lights  can  be  made  to  glow  with  color;  flames  can  bi   made 
to  rise  up  into  the  blackness  of  the  night  sky.  Harm.  »nic   can 
be  developed  out  of  the  changing  of  colors,  quite  as  they 
can  be  made  out  of  the  blending  ol  tones  in  music.  Some  of 


the  pictures  thai  follovs  art   drav  who  hi 

sought  to  represent  these  n<  w  pos  ibilities  oi  illumination, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  b<  ht  Id  the  nighl  tin*  i  <>lors  of 
A  Century  of  Progress  know  thai  th<  come 

nearer  to  reality  than  photographs  in  1  oloi  1  an  evei  1  "inc. 
•  In  such  a  volume  as  this  we  leave  the  exhibits  within 
buildings  largi  l\    to  youi    imagination.    1  h<  5    rt  fit  1  1   tht 
greai  theme  ol  the  Exposition     it'--  transformation  ol  lift 

through  tl»<   ministrt 1  ol  m  l<  n<  1     Nol  man)  ol  the  in 

terior  scenes  are  so  beautiful  as  tl     colored  pi raph  in 

this  volume  of  the  Lnterioi  ol  tht  <  !hin(  1    1 1  mple  ol  [(  hoi, 
that  distint  tive  -  reation  whit  h  ha    been  reproduced  in  the 

Exposil grounds  through  tht   1    nefat ■  nerous 

and  comprehending  American  friend  ol  I  Ihina.  tft 

less,  ea<  h  ol  tht  le  buildings  1  onfirms  within  doors  the  im- 

,„,     ion  Ol                       ol   inodemiU     ol   |.                 ol   tht    I 
tomorrow,  whit  I'  w<   gel  from  tht   viev  ol  il    oul  ol 
Each  group  of  exhibits  t<  lis  a  story.   I  his  Fail  has  little 
:,,  foj  displays  ol  theoldei  fashion     pyramids  ol  1  anned 
cnon   1  ows  s<  ulptured  in  buttei    ai  les  banked  b)  com 
petitiv.  display  1   1  at  h  on<    11  reaming  thai  il  is  tht   larg 
and  best  ol  il    kind    E  I  ibits  whit  h  art  to  tell  ol  a  1 
of  progress I.>  foro   of  tht   theme     to  treal  of  pro- 
cesses rathei  than  produt  ts  to  pr<  it  til  wheels  going  1 1 

and  transformations  taking  plai  1 

I  remember  that  ai  tht    Ex] ion  in  Liege  thret    yreai 

ago,  the  sugai  companies  had  ipenl  a   jreal  deal  ol  moi 

upon  a  reliel  mapol  Belgi howing  the  loci I  theii 

plants  and  the  sources  ol  the  bet  ts  B which  the)  tnadt 

the  sugar.  Almost  tie  paused  to  look  ai  thi  bul 

nea.lv  1  vtr)  0  ral  minutes  toa  little ai  1 

id,    \  isitoi    were  drawn  into  thai  room  b)  the  1  lattei  ol  a 
ma,  nine  ol  iome  iort,  and  when  the)  entered  th. 

old    tyle  caramel-wrappei   1 on  the  littl.    loave    ol 

I  u  thewhitepap(  rcov<  1  whi<  h  Vmeri<  Icin 

1  uropean  dining  1  ai 


The  average  American  of  this  day  wants  to  see  how  a 
thing  is  made,  and  to  know  why.  Hence  the  Science  Halls 
present  one  piece  of  apparatus  after  another.  Here  they 
show  how  the  tiniest  electrons  are  thought  to  revolve  about 
their  nucleii,  much  as  the  planets  of  our  solar  system  revolve 
about  our  great  sun.  Here  is  a  cross-section  of  a  tree  showing 
in  a  few  seconds  how  a  new  ring  comes  inside  the  bark  with 
each  new  year  of  life.  Here  is  a  food  display  showing  how 
the  food  is  made  ready  for  use  and  kept  clean. 
•  In  the  modern  exposition  the  amusements  loom  large. 
The  sensation  of  A  Century  of  Progress  is  thought  to  be  the 
Sky  Ride.  Surely  it  dominates  the  landscape  as  the  Brook- 
lyn bridge  dominates  the  lower  East  River  in  New  York. 
Across  the  water  from  it  are  fairy  forms  of  the  Enchanted 
Island.  Near  by  arise  the  turrets  of  the  Oriental  Village. 
One  passes  through  a  gate   to  stand   in   the   plaza  of  a 
medieval  city  in  Belgium.  Streets  of  Paris  invite  the  visitor 
to  a  gay  and  pleasure-loving  scene. 

The  sense  of  strangeness  is  accented  by  the  buildings  of 
other  lands.  Surely  no  one  can  look  upon  a  section  of  the 
(  Ihinese  wall,  or  the  square  front  of  the  building  of  Sweden, 
0]  the  long  reach  of  the  building  of  Czechoslovakia,  or  the 
Kamakura  roofs  of  the  fine  group  which  has  been  produced 
by  Japan  or  the  modernistic  architecture  of  the  great 
structure  of  Italy,  and  not  feel  that  he  is  being  caught  up  in 
the  transformation  of  the  old  world  into  the  new. 

As  he  enters  the  grounds  and  moves  down  the  fluttering 
Esplanade  of  the  Flags,  he  finds  himself  lifted  up  in  spirit. 
This  is  the  impress  ion  which  the  Exposition  would  have  en- 
dure beyond  any  othei  It  lias  its  focus  upon  the  quiet  Hall 
of  Religions,  wherein  the  central  object  is  the  incomparable 
Chalice  of  Antioch.  It  is  sustained  by  the  magnificenl 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government  as  the  base  of  a  tri- 
angle whereof  the  sides  are  the  States  an  architectural 
exemplification  of  the  motto  on  the  American  shield— 
E  Pluribus  Unum— One  out  of  Main. 


ILLINOIS    HOST    BUILDING 

Turn  the  pages  of  this  volume,  then,  and  catch  some- 
thing of  this  spirit  that  lifts  one  out  of  the  conditions  of  every 
day!  Look  into  the  tomorrow!  With  our  help  the  new  day 
can  be  made  so  much  more  rich  than  the  old!  The  views 
have  the  look  of  romance.  Romance  may  become  reality  if 
we  humans  will  it  to  be  so. 


Au^~  :r>   <\\\. 


Fsplonode  of  Flags  An  entrance  way  o<  geranium-red,  fluttering  in 
the  lightest  breeze.  Along  this  h.ghway  are  the  offices  of  the  Expos.l.on, 
the  Sears  Roebuck  Club,  the  Illinois  Host  House,  the  Pavilions  of 
Sweden  and  Italy,  and  in  the  background  the  Hall  of  Science. 
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A  Chinese  Lama  Temple  brought  halfway  around  the  world 
over  land  and  sea  for  Vincent  Bendix  of  Chicago  by  Sven 
Hedin,  Swedish  explorer.  The  Golden  Pavilion  of  Jehol, 
reproduction  of  one  of  the  Orient's  most  precious  architec- 
tural creations,  rich  in  brightly  colored  decorations  and 
crowned  with  a  double-decked  roof  made  of  copper  shin- 
gles, gilded  with  gold  leaf.  The  original  was  erected  in 
Jehol,  summer  residence  of  the  Chinese  rulers  166  years 

ago. 

Because  the  original  builders  used  no  nails,  this  replica 
involved  the  cutting  and  carving  of  some  28,000  pieces  of 
wood  with  such  nicety  that  they  could  be  fitted  together 
with  dovetail  joints  and  dowels.  Two  Chinese  artists,  Hwa- 
Ting  Shun  and  Ping  Chen  Chang  came  from  Peiping  to  paint 
and  decorate  the  pavilion. 

Massive  wood  columns  colored  in  red  lacquer,  elabo- 
rately carved  grilles  in  brilliant  colors,  and  cornice  beams 
carved  with  images  of  dragons,  cats  and  dogs,  adorn  the 
exterior.  Within  the  temple,  one  is  struck  by  the  exquisite 
coloring  and  intricate  carving  of  the  ceiling  centered  upon 
the  golden  dragon  of  China.  One's  attention  turns  in  won- 
der to  the  throne  and  screen  of  the  High  Priest,  to  copper 
trumpets  ten  feet  high,  to  a  veritable  prayer  wheel,  and  to 
the  traditional  temple  bell. 

Lamaism,  which  has  its  seat  in  Tibet,  dates  back  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century  A.D.,  and  found  support  in  the 
emperors  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  who  held  the  throne  of 
China  until  the  revolution  of  1911  headed  by  Sun  Yat  Sen 
drove  them  from  power. 


The  Japanese  Pavilion,  in  the  class.c  arch„ec.ure  af  the  fanned  Kamakura  Period,  old 
as  the  Norman  Conquest.  W„h,n  are  exh,b,.s  of  .ilk  tea  and  lacauer-together  w,th 
products  vy.ng  w,.h  those  of  modern  Amenca.  Cherry  trees  adorn  the  exterior,  and  m 
o  tea  house  little  Japanese  maidens  serve  rice  cakes  and  tea. 


All  the  world  loves  a  thrill  and  the  supreme  thrill  of  A  Century 
of  Progress  is  proving  to  be  the  "Sky  Ride."  It  is  to  the  1933 
Exposition  what  the  Eiffel  Tower  was  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889  and  the  Ferris  Wheel  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 

of  1893. 

Two  lofty  steel  towers,  628  feet  high,  tallest  man-made  struc- 
tures west  of  New  York,  stand  2,000  feet  apart  and  dominate 
the  entire  scene  of  the  Fair.  Steel  cables  carrying  tracks  connect 
the  towers  at  the  210-foot  level,  giving  an  unmatched  observa- 
tion ride  in  rocket  cars  suspended  beneath  the  rails.  An  ob- 
servation platform  is  atop  each  tower,  from  which  the  424 
varicolored  acres  of  the  Fair  are  spread  below,  while  the  view 
extends  from  downtown  Chicago  to  the  sand  dunes  of  lower 
Michigan  across  the  lake. 

The  rocket  shaped  cars  are  so  constructed  as  to  give  an  un- 
obstructed view  in  all  directions.  What  a  panorama  it  makes!- 
Blue  lagoon  far  below,  busy  with  gondolas,  canoes,  sail  and 
motor  boats,-  brave  colors  of  courts  and  towers,-  and  background 


of  immense  lake  on  one  side  and  immense  city  on  the  other!  At 
night,  the  unprecedented  illumination  of  the  Fair  transforms  the 
spectacle  into  a  sea  of  colored  lights  far  wh,ch  our  prev.ous 
experience  supplies  no  comparison. 


The  mag.c  of  modern  sc.ence  is  presented  in  the  Hall  of  Science,  a  huge  structure  700  by 
400  feet,  shaped  like  a  U,  and  enclosing  on  three  s.des  a  court  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing 80,000  persons.  At  night  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  brilliantly  illuminated  metal  and 
glass  creation,  rising  from  colored  terraces. 


B 


Ascendent  o.ong  oil  the  buildings  of  the  E*pos,t,on  is  the  Hall  of  aence  hhn.  h 
a  tower  of  176  feet  and  herald.ng  its  attractions  in  the  .elod.es  of  o  cant  Ion  of  bells. 
The  building,  which  overlooks  the  lagoon,  is  colorful  even  in  this  .ost  colorful  of  Expo- 
sitions    V,s,tors  enter  this  building  to  .arvel  at  the  ,nterpretations  of  science  ,t  offers. 


A  lew  of  the  many  buildings  ol  American  Industries  lor  the 
deauate  exhibition  of  their  merchond.se  and  manulactunng 


processes 


Sears  Roebuck  Building 


i 
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Time  and  Fortune  Building 


American  Radiator  and  Standard  Sanitary  Building 


Firestone  Building- 
making  tires 


Neor  the  center  of  the  Exposition  stands  the  Hall  af  Religions,  neighbored  by  the 
building  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Stained  glass  windows,  beautiful  mural  paint- 
ings of  the  religious  leaders  of  all  lands,  a  bas-relief  of  the  Christ  by  Lorado  Taft,  suggest 
the  breadth  and  charity  of  this  department  of  A  Century  of  Progress. 


Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  Cafe 


Old  Heidelberg  Inn 


Are  you  an  adventurer  in  ep.curean  delists?  Do  you  crave  the  savor  of 
foods  from  strange  k.tchens?  II  you  do,  in  A  Century  of  Progress  you  nnay 
from  Old  Heidelberg  to  Upsala  and  from  a  French  restaurant  to 


journey 
Hollywood 


North  Midway  Luncheonette 


Skandia  Fish  Fry 


Hall  of  General  Exh.b.ts.  Designed  in  bays-at  first  there  were  only  two,  then  three, 
then  four,  then  five,  responding  to  the  sales  of  space.  Exhibits  within  range  Iron,  jew- 
elry  ta  industrial  engineering.  A  double  arcade  of  fascinating  shops  connects  this 

structure  with  the  Hall  of  Science 


The  Italian  Pavilion  with  its  tower  150  ft.  high,  housing  a 
wealth  of  exhibits  of  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  times. 


SWEDE 


Czechoslovakia  has  erected  a  bu.ld.ng  of  most  modern  des.gn  to  house  beauti- 
ful glass  and  chinaware. 
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Dominican  Republic  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse 
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Sweden  reflects  the  architecture  of  its 
own  exposition  in  Stockholm  in  1930. 


Morocco  tells  its  story  as  one  of  village  life  with  thump  of  camel  and  cadenza 
or  oriental  clarionet  sounding  through  winding  streets 


Sponsored  by  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  th.s  pavilion  exhibits  mus.c 
and  folk  danc.ng  as  well  as  the  applied  art  and  industry  of  the  new  Republic. 


From  Ancient  Egypt  rare  archeologica 
treasures— from  Modern  Egypt  the  temp 
tation  of  oriental  bazaars. 


The  Chinese  Group  of  Buildings  includes  o  theatre,  o  gorden,  o  teo  house, 

and  many  alluring  shops 


1 


What  is  the  temperature?  Here  is 
the  answer  in  the  new  Fair  a 
mercury  column  of  neon  tubes,  200 
feet  high,  carrying  the  eye  from 
today  to  the  World  a  Million 
Years  Ago,  and  to  the  ship  from 
which  Byrd  flew  his  aeroplane  into 
the   icy  blasts  of  the  South  Pole. 
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Terrifying  drogons,  hairy  .om.o.h,  sobre-.oo.h  „gerS  and  pre-historic  cove.en 

ojr,  in  The  World  A  Million  Yea,  Ago.  The  (ear,,,  creates  ore  *e<W       . 
tHey  L,  grow,,  roor,  <«p  .he  eor.h  ond  bore  their  fong,  in  who,  we  ore  «o,d 
manner  of  their  life  in  the  long-ago. 
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Unprecedented,  Glamorous,  Almost  Incredible 
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Mr.  Lion  bellows,  Mr.  Whole  spouts,  Mr.  Alligator  wrestles,  Mr.  Snake  reaches  for  the 
apple,  Mr.  Bozo  takes  us  for  a  ride  after  the  example  of  Jonah.  And  Miss  America,  we 
hasten  to  say,  does  not  appear  at  all  as  in  the  picture  on  the  other  page. 


Everyone  who  comes  to  a  World's  Fa.r  comes  to  play.  In  1 893  the  playground  was  called 
the  M.dway  Plaisance,  and  when  in  1933  a  new  name  was  sought  there  was  a  general 
demand  for  the  familiar  old  phrase  "The  Midway."  Here  v.sitors  are  wh.rled  around  new 
"r.des/'  look  upon  new  monsters,  talk  to  strange  people  from  strange  lands,  and  forget 
themselves  in  houses  of  laughter 


The  streets  ol  Cairo,  where  Little  Egypt  thrilled  our  (others  with  her  exot.c  danc.no  orty 
yeors  ogo,  ore  glamorously  surpossed  by  the  Oriental  Villoge  in  the  new  World  s  Fo,r 
Here  we  hove  the  life  and  color,  the  or.s  and  customs,  (he  industries  and  omusements 
from  the  area  wh.ch  includes  Algiers  on  the  West  and  Hindustan  on  the  East. 


Med.evol  Pans  comes  obligingly  to  life  for  Chicago's  second  world's  fair.  I.  i«  .he  Pons  o 
the  Quarter  La.in  and  Montmartre.  Tourist  boulevardiers  ea,  here  indoors  and  on  pave- 
men«s,  peep  into  ten  side-shows,  dance  in  two  pavilions,  and  everywhere  are  served  by 
entertainers  in  French  attire  out  of  old  h,story  books. 
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ARCHEOLOGY  and  ANTHROPOLOGY  lose  their  austerity  when  interpreted  through  th.s 
notable  restoration  of  a  Great  Temple  of  the  Maya,  that  ancient  people  whose 

i  I k.~~    .~   V.,/-«f«n    mnro   frknn   n   thousand   vearS  OOO 
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Tones  fro.  the  fomed  Belfry  of  Bruges  coll  .he  visitor  to  Old  Belg.um,  ond  welcome  him  to  o  scene  of  chorm.ng  M.I.* 

Dogs  pull  green-ond-red  milk  corts  over  cobble  streets,  prgeons  flutter  obove  a  tower  or  swoop  into  the  town 

ond  through  old-world  w.ndows  in  old-world  wolls  one  espies  women  moking  loce  ond  men  corv.ng  wooden  shoes. 
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The  automobile  was  a  rarity  at  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position. In  forty  years  it  has  come  to  be  a  twenty-million 
unit  commonplace  and  we  are  a  people  on  rubber  t.res. 
This  vehicle  may  be  regarded  as  bridging  the  span  between 
the  two  Chicago  fairs. 

In  A  Century  of  Progress  its  evolution  is  represented  as 
manufacturers  of  automobiles  have  never  known  it  to  be 
shown  before.  Electricity,  the  internal-combustion  motor, 
pneumatic  tires,  which  of  these  elements  waited  for  the 
others?  The  American  land  of  milk  and  honey  has  become  a 
land  with  a  car  for  almost  every  family. 


In  full  accord  with  the  theme  of  the  Exposition,  the  Chrysler 
Company  has  erected  this  distinctive  building  as  a  Museum 
of  the  Automobile  and  the  central  unit  of  a  proving  ground, 
where  visitors  may  see  the  separate  elements  of  a  fine,  mod- 
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In  the  General  Motors  Exhibition  Building,  throngs  follow 
from  day  to  day  the  assembling  of  an  automobile  from  chassis- 
frame  to  water-in-the-battery.  The  building  is  454  feet  long, 
and  has  a  great  entrance  lobby  as  a  stately  show  room  for  the 
down-to-the-mmute  products  of  this  modern  company 


Hollywood  at  A  Century  of  Progress  is  as  unique  and  colorful  as  its  California  proto- 
type. Five  acres  on  the  southernmost  tip  of  Northerly  Island  are  occupied  by  three  com- 
plete motion-picture  studios,  in  one  of  which  800  may  follow  the  film.ng  and  record.ng 
of  sound  pictures.  What  Europe  calls  the  Kinema  g.ves  character  to  the  entire  scene, 
which  includes  a  Brown  Derby  restaurant,  an  awning-covered  beach,  and  a  group  of 
shops  where  the  ladies  may  purchase  apparel  that  is  extreme  to  the  vanishing  point. 


Who  has  sight  to  discern  the  farthest 
of  the  stars  or  understanding  to  span 
their  distance'?  In  the  Adler  Plane- 
tarium they  are  so  artfully  reproduced 
on  the  ceiling  of  a  blue  dome  that 
one  blinks  when  he  emerges  into  the 
light  of  day.  The  planets  hurry  their 
courses,  the  moon  speeds  about  the 
earth,    the    seasons    heap    up    their 
changes,  so  that  folk  within  the  dome 
may  follow  their  movements  more  in- 
telligently. This,  one  of  the  newest  of 
such     structures     in     the     world,     is 
also  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  with 
glowing     waterpools     outside    and 
glass  doors  of  blue  and  gold  flooding 
the  corridors  inside. 


Sky  Ride  Stand 


Cactus  Stand 


.he  corn  that  explodes  and  the  fest.ve  hot-dog  are  vended  in  A 
Century  of  Progress  from  stands  like  to  none  that  have  been  else- 
where in  the  world.  In  one  the  cactus  is  the  motif,  in  another  an 
awning  stripe,  in  another  a  wheel  wh.ch  revolves  and  reveals. 


31st  Street  Stand 


Home  Planning  Stand 
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"Wings  of  a  Century."  To  the  pulsation  of  drums,  the  beat  of 
horses'  hoofs,  the  puffing  of  engines,  and  the  blare  of  bands  a 
pageant  tells  the  varicolored  story  of  transportation.  Every 
known  method,  from  poles  dragged  by  Indian  ponies,  rumbling 


ox  carts  and  the  covered  wagon,  to  the  luxurious  trains  and  air 
liners  of  today,  is  represented  in  this  extraordinary  spectacle. 
The  broad  lake  at  the  back  of  the  stage  helps  in  the  illusion  of 
canal  life,  clipper  ships,  and  the  modern  steamboats. 


A  night  frame  to  A  Century  of  Progress  is  prov.ded  in  the  Aurora  Boreal.s, 
a  striking  effect  of  light  against  the  sky  at  the  south  end  of  the  Expos.t.on 
grounds.  Like  the  radiance  of  its  maiestic  original  in  the  polar  north,  shafts  of 
clear  light  reach  upward  unt.l  lost  in  the  sky.  As  one  looks,  the  colors  change 


—yellow  becoming  orange,  orange  becoming  red,  purple  becoming  blue 

A  strange  truth  in  physics  is  revealed  on  this  stupendous  scale:  Light  is 
invisible  until  it  strikes  an  object.  If  the  air  were  ever  wholly  pure,  the 
light  even  of  so  gigantic  a  battery  could  not  be  seen.    So  it  follows  that 


while  the  Auroro  Boreolis  o.  A  Century  of  Progress  is  a  beautiful  decoration 
on  any  even.ng,  it  becomes  glonous  when  mis.  in  the  air  prov,des  m.ll.ans  ot 
tiny  globules  to  moke  the  light  glisten  as  though  it  were  al.ve. 

Here  is  on  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pro,ectors  of  A  Century 


of  Progress  have  learned  from  other  Fairs.  The  first  artificial  Aurora  Boreal., 
was  a  feature  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Expas.tion  in  San  Francisco  m  1915, 
and  appeared  to  special  advantage  there  because  of  the  mist  wh,ch  „ 
usual  in  the  air  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 


The  transformation  of  living  cond.t.ons  promises 
to  be  greater  in  the  new  century  than  in  the  old, 
according  to  the  exhib.ts  of  Home  Plann.ng  Hall. 


Nesting  is  a  universal  human  quest,  as  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  throngs  which  have  gathered 
daily  in  A  Home  Plann.ng  Hall.    One  sees 
here  a  machine  that  needs  only  to  be  ad- 
justed to  heat  the  house  to  70  degrees  in  the 
winter  and   cool    it  to   70  degrees   in   the 
summer.     Our  best  plumbing  seems   inade- 
quate by  comparison  with  what  is  offered 
in  this  building,  and  the  kitchens  shown  are 
so  modern  that  even  men  are  tempted  to  try 
them. 


A  House  of  Steel  and  Glass     Why  didn't  someone  invent  it  long  ago? 


Called  a  "Des.gn  For  Living"  and  quite  full  of  modern  comforts. 


Rooms  within  this  house  of  glass  bricks  glow  with  a  softness  of  color 
which  visitors  find  restful  and  decorative. 


New  matenals  make  poss.ble  new  shade  aga.nst  the  sun,  and  new 
ingress  of  light  in  this  General  Housing  House. 


The  House  of  Tomorrow  is  to  be  fire-proof, 
well  insulated,  easily  erected,  and  surpris- 
ingly low  in  cost.  In  A  Century  of  Progress 
many  have  the  same  system  of  construction: 
uprights  of  metal  support  an  outer  wall  at 
one  side  and  an  inner  wall  at  the  other. 
Such  a  house  can  be  used  for  a  time  and  then 
taken  down  and  turned  in  as  part  payment 
for  the  new  house  which  is  to  take  its  place. 


A  corporation  specializing  in  synthetic  materials 
makes  one  wonder  if  any  domestic  use  cannot 
thusbe  met. 
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Visitors  to  A  Century  of  Progress  relish  plain  food  served  in  Rutledge  Tavern  as  it 
might  have  been  served  to  Lincoln.  Housewives  look  curiously  over  the  little  stock  of 
goods  in  the  general  store.  Before  the  Exposition  was  half  ready,  a  hundred  thousand 
school  children  had  come  to  the  reproduction  of  the  Indiana  cabin  to  stand  reverently 
before  the  boy  Abe  lying  on  the  floor  and  studying  by  the  light  of  an  open  fireplace. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  rail  splitter,  country  politician,  savior  of 
the  nation,  patron  sa.nt  of  pra.r.e  Illinois  and  metropolitan 
Chicago,  in  A  Century  of  Progress  is  presented  in  a  heart- 
gnpp.ng  representor  of  his  env.ronment.  The  tiny  log 
cab.n   which   was   his   b.rthplace   in   Kentucky   is   faithfully 


reconstructed,  along  w.th  h.s  home  at  Little  P.geon  Creek 
in  Indiana,  the  general  store  in  Salem  where  he  worked, 
the  tavern  where  he  courted  Ann  Rutledge,  and  "The 
W.gwam"  in  wh.ch  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
the  last  building  much  reduced  in  size. 


Old  Fort  Dearborn,  reproduced  and  equipped  accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, w.th  guards  in  the  costumes  of  1812,  and  the 


quarters  of  the  men  furn.shed  even  to  candle  molds  as 
on  the  day  the  or.g-nal  Fort  Dearborn  was  destroyed 
in  the  massacre  121  years  ago. 


Toy  Town  Tavern 


Muller-Pabst  Cafe 


Chicago  folk  and  their  guests  fall  readily  into  the  habit  of  journeying 
to  their  Fairs  in  the  early  evening  for  dinner.  Afterwards  they  ap- 
pear as  gay  parties  in  the  Midway,  often  as  not  returning  to  the 
restaurants  for  a  last  savory  bite  before  going  home  at  night. 


Victor  Vienna  Cafe 
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Gardens  unlike  any  ever  before  displayed  are  the  frame  of  the  Horticultural  Building.  Some 
75,000  square  feet  are  roofed  for  exhibits  which  constitute  a  school  of  horticulture  and  garden 
design.  In  the  center  of  the  ground  a  magnificent  garden  of  Italian  inspiration  is  one  unit  in 
a  representation  of  every  type  of  garden  design  possible  in  this  climate. 
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A  bndge  from  busy  Ch.cogo  lets  out  v,s,tors  upon  the  highest  point  of  the 
^  f  Potrons  o.  the  Expose  ore  thus  free  to  enioy  the  common  ;ng  ;= 
between  these  pylons  of  briar,,  color  ond  to  move  out  upon  o  C.rculor 
adorned  with  shops,  like  a  modern  Ponte  Vecch.o. 
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A  five-acre  land  of  Make-Believe  is  the  Enchanted  Island,  where 
children  who  visit  A  Century  of  Progress  play  in  a  story-book  setting. 
On  the  day  the  Island  was  opened  to  them  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
flocked  around  its  fountains,  stood  agape  before  the  figures  of  giants 
and  other  story-book  characters,  and  skylarked  with  clowns. 


"In  the  name  of  the  happy  children  who  in  days  to  come  will  wander 
through  this  land  of  fa.rylore"-thus  spoke  Mrs.  Rufus  C.  Dawes  in 
dedicating  this  playground-"  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  parents 
and  grandparents  who  will  bring  them  here,  deep  in  whose  hearts 
Imgers  the  spirit  of  childhood,  I  christen  thee  'Enchanted  Island.'  ' 


A  little  theatre  ol  marionette,  g.ves  numerous  performances  every  day   m  wh,c 
the  text  spoken  for  the  dolls  is  frequently  lost  in  gasps  of     Oh!     ond  gales  o 
g,ggles     A  restaurant  is  near-by  where  the  wa.ters  seem  to  have  stepped  out  of 
Grimm's  Fairy-Tales,  and  where  the  food  is  palatable  and  wholesome. 


A  bndge  of  swans  adm.ts  the  ch.ldren  «o  o  mag.c  mountain,  where  there  ore 
twisting  caverns  and  an  astonishing  sl.de  w.th  a  bump  a.  the  bottom.  A  model 
nursery  and  k.ndergarten  are  prov.ded  for  the  tots  and  there  are  two  p  oygrounds 
(or  older  ch.ldren.    A  baby  zoo,  w„h  25  bear  cubs,  can  be  located  by  list.nmg 

for  screams  of  childish  laughter. 


Instead  of  separate  state  bu.ld.ngs,  «  «-.».»  -     ■--■- 
invited  the  States  of  the  Un,on  to  take  space  in  a  single  build- 
ing  known  as  The  Hall  of  States.     Each  commonwealth   ,. 
,den.,f,ed  by  its  shield  and  its  flag,  and  the  perspect.ve  o 
bright  colors  thus  produced  makes  the  Court  of  States  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  scenes  in  the  grounds. 
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Three  branches  of  our  federal  government,  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial,  are  presented  in  the  three  fluted  towers 


of  the  Federal  Building.  The  sides  of  the  triangle  here  shown 
are  the  Halls  of  Thirty  States  whose  shields  and  flags  join 

w 


idi  the  dramatic  coloring  of  the  Federal  Building  to  make 
the  interior  court  an  achievement  in  modern  architecture. 
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On  the  two  pages  preceding  is  spread  a  pano- 
rama of  a  sky-ride  tower,  the  Social  Science 
Building,  and  the  Electrical  Building.  The  form 
and  coloring  of  the  latter  structures  are  not  more 
extraordinary  than  the  exhibits  which  they  house. 
The  Social  Science  Building  interprets  the 
changes  wrought  upon  us  by  our  schools,  our 
politics,   our  boards  of  health,  and   other  social 

agencies. 

Electricity,  magic  wand  of  our  later  mechanical 
progress,  has  a  larger  part  in  this  exposition  than 
it  has  ever  had  in  any  other.    In  a  scene  animated 
with   changing   lights,   running   streams,   spinning 
turbines,  and  the  movement  of  a  busy  countryside, 
is  revealed  the  manner  in  which  electric  power  is 
produced  and  distributed.    A  model  kitchen  ex- 
hibits 15  electrical  facilities  not  counting  lighting. 
A  room  turns  on  its  lights  and  turns  them  off  again 
according  to  our  need.  There  are  30  different 
applications  of  electric  power  to  farming,  ranging 
from  bug   killing   to  silo  filling  and   the  artificial 
heating  of  the  soil. 

A  veritable  house  of  magic,  the  Electrical 
Building,  is  embellished  with  hanging  gardens, 
artificial  cascades,  and  colored  fountains,  and  is 
a  high   peak   in   modern  architectural   phantasy. 


Permanent  and  proud  possessions  of  Chicago  are  the  Shedd  Aquarium,  upper 
left,  The  Field  Museum,  upper  right,  and  Soldier  Field,  lower,  wh.ch  con- 
tribute   to    the    interest    of    A   Century   of    Progress   and   greatly    expand    its 


attract.ons.  The  wondrous  life  of  the  deep,  the  romantic  story  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants,  are  to  be  found  in  the  two  museums,  while  on  Soldier  Field  are 
presented  concerts  and  pageants  and  contests  of  athletes. 


Temples  of  the  family  market  basket  are  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Dairy  Buildings  shown  upon  this 
page  and  the  next.  The  story  told  within  these 
structures  is  that  of  man  s  never  ending  search  for 
food:  how  chemistry  reaches  into  the  air  for 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  to  feed  animals  and  plants 
so  they  in  turn  may  feed  man,  how  liquids  are 
reduced  to  powders,  how  meats  and  fruits  are 
dehydrated,  how  an  oat  or  a  grain  of  wheat  is 
germinated  in  the  living  ground  and  transformed 
into  a  major  item  of  commerce  to  become  later  a 
warm  breakfast  in  an  American  household 

That  which  intervenes  between  the  humanity 
of  today  and  the  famines  of  older  days  is  the 
material  of  these  two  buildings.  It  is  a  long  step 
from  the  old-fashioned  farm  to  our  ultra-modern 
practice  of  shooting  vitamins  into  foods  with  light 
rays,  and  here  we  can  see  it  done.  A  10-foot 
robot,  a  mechanical  man,  gives  a  lecture,  and  as 
he  talks  he  points  to  a  lighted  chart,  he  gestures, 
bows  and  bends,  and  finally  he  opens  a  door  in 
his  stomach  and,  pointing  with  iron  fingers,  de- 
scribes his  own  digestive  processes. 


The  cow  (oster  mother  of  mankind  is  the  chief  chorocter  of  the 
Dairy  Building  ot  the  left  of  this  picture,  the  only  structure  of  the 
Exposition  appearing  largely  in  white. 

In  the  open  spaces  before  the  Agricultural  Build.ng,  the  two 
wonder  states  of  California  and  Florida  show  us  their  trop.c  marvels, 
introducing  to  us  foods  and  Rowers  new  and  wondrous. 


Progress  without  art  and  religion  would  be  progress 
only  in  the  oppression  of  men.  For  the  new  Exposition, 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute  has  gathered  a  collection  of 
paintings  probably  without  equal  in  the  history  of  the 
arts.  All  the  schools  of  painting  may  be  beheld  from 
earliest  Primitives  to  latest  Abstractionists.  Somewhere 
in  between,  most  of  us  belong;  and  here  we  may  choose 
between  the  schools  according  to  examples  so  care- 
fully chosen  and  so  restrained  in  number  that  we  may 
make  the  entire  tour  and  not  be  dulled. 

In  money  value  alone  this  collection  is  astonishing 
for  the  insurance  rates  it  above  $75,000,000.  In  art 
value  it  exceeds  all  moderate  phrases.  In  convenience 
of  access  the  display  serves  in  lieu  of  a  tour  requiring 
months  to  see  the  half  dozen  paintings  most  notable 
in  each  of  100  cities 


'"On  The  Terrace"  by  Auguste  Renoir,  French,  1841-1919. 

Bequeathed  to  The  Arl  Institute   of  Chicago  by  Mrs    L  I    Coburn. 
In  A  Century  of  Progress  Exhibition     Gallery  No.  45 


"Venus  and  Mars,  with  Three  Graces  in  Landscape 

by  Tintoretto  (Jacopo  Robusti),  Venetian,  1518-1594 

Presented  to  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  by  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Worcester  In  A  Century  of  Progress  Exhibition. 
Gallery  No   32 
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Sun-tan,  relaxation,  the  invigorating  waters  of  cool  Lake  Michigan,  lure  thousands  to 
the  beaches  of  Northerly  Island.  Rarely  is  contrast  so  evident  as  in  the  shuffling  off  of 
the  clumsy  and  disfiguring  bathing  suits  which  our  fathers  and  mothers  wore  and  the 
lack  of  false  modesty  in  such  a  scene  as  this. 
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